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and which from the time of Washington have been of increasing sig- 
nificance. 

Any account of parliamentary procedure in the House will of neces- 
sity give much space to the functions and policy of the Speaker, and of 
all the Speakers none has aroused more discussion or provoked more 
antagonism than Reed. It is a tribute to Mr. Alexander's impartiality 
that, with all his long and intimate friendship for Reed, he does not 
exaggerate the contribution which the " Czar " made to the theory and 
practice of American parliamentary law, or gloss over the obvious 
inconsistency between Reed's early defense of the "disappearing 
quorum " as " a valuable privilege " of the minority in restraining, by 
"this extraordinary mode of proceeding", the "madness and party 
feeling" of the majority, and his later masterful elimination of the 
same "valuable privilege" when he himself occupied the Speaker's 
chair. What the author does, rather, in this connection, besides telling 
the story, is to make clear the nature and aim of Reed's leadership, his 
"profound regard for the dignity and importance" of the office, his 
belief that the Speaker is chosen " not simply to preside over the delib- 
erations of his fellow members, but to carry out party pledges and round 
up a successful legislative session", and his matured conviction, albeit 
one which involved a complete change of front on his own part, that 
"the protection of the minority did not mean the destruction of the 
majority". If any adverse criticism is to be made of Mr. Alexander's 
handling of this phase of the subject, it is that the more recent policy of 
Speaker Cannon and the revolt of the House against it are not treated 
with commensurate fullness. 

What might easily have been a dry story is given a refreshing 
measure of human interest by the numerous brief character sketches of 
prominent members of the House with which the narrative is studded. 
For those of members in the decade before the Civil War Mr. Alexander 
acknowledges special indebtedness to Galusha A. Grow, speaker from 
1861 to 1863, and a colleague of the author from 1897 to 1903; and, for 
those in the decade 1840-1850, to Alexander H. Stephens, through 
William P. Frye. It was indeed one of Time's curious changes that 
brought about a close friendship between a stalwart Republican like 
Frye and the former vice-president of the Confederate States, and 
placed both of them on the committee which prepared the revision of 
the House rules adopted in 1880. 

William MacDonald. 

The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805. By Catharine C. 

Cleveland. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1916. 

Pp. xii, 215.) 

What is commonly known as the Kentucky revival is here presented 
for the first time in clear and consistent form. The book is well ar- 
ranged in five chapters — the Religious Condition of the West prior to 
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1800; the Leaders of the Revival; its Spread; Phenomena; and Results. 
The first chapter is historically the most interesting, since it is difficult 
to account for such an eruption of emotionalism as that which visited 
our frontiers between 1797 and 1805. Semple's American History and 
its Geographic Conditions furnishes an initial clue to the problem. A 
rugged country such as that of the Blue Ridge and Cumberland Valley 
attracts an adventurous and imaginative class of settlers. The loneli- 
ness of the life and the sense of human weakness in the face of untamed 
nature predisposes to a fear of the supernatural. Besides the objective 
environment there was a subjective tradition to affect these " Puritans 
of the South". The terrors of Calvinism — total depravity and repro- 
bation, hell-fire and eternal punishment — were commonly dwelt upon by 
itinerant sectarians. After the Revolution the easy-going Anglicanism 
had disappeared, but Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism, Saddle-Bag Metho- 
dism, and Close-Communion Baptist doctrines spread through the back- 
woods. This is made visible by ingenious local maps of the various 
presbyteries, circuits, and associations in this wild region. 

Given these conditions, outward and inward, together with the rest- 
lessness due to the constant shifting of newcomers, and the lawlessness 
of descendants of criminal and convict emigrants, who sought refuge 
in " Rogues' Harbor " and " Satan's Stronghold ", and we have the pre- 
conditions for a widespread and simultaneous outbreak of revivalism. 
To such tinder the religious leaders now set the spark. And the notion 
that religious emotion must be expressed in some unmistakable man- 
ner gave rise to a feverish excitement. This explains the insistent 
demands for bodily "exercises", as an outward sign of inward grace. 
But tremblings, fallings, convulsions, and what came to be known as the 
Kentucky "jerks", did not appeal to sedate and "formal" religionists. 
The old "professors" opposed shouters and exhorters "driving people 
distracted". Yet the excitement spread. With Logan County as a 
focus there was a sort of religious seismic disturbance which spread 
as far as the Mississippi and the territory north of the Ohio River. 
The Western Reserve was little affected by the tremors. The author 
reports the saying that " New England people ", meaning Massachusetts 
and Connecticut people, "would never become subject to the falling", 
but this clue is not followed up. 

While a dramatic recital of events is given, the prologue is omitted. 
There are certain remoter preconditions which throw light on this sub- 
terranean subject. Mention is made of the Great Awakening of 1734, 
but the significance of that movement in relation to this is missed. The 
reason for a certain reserve in those of the Western Reserve was that 
their immediate ancestors had experienced the fires of "enthusiasm". 
To use the language of a previous generation they were "cold" men 
because of the excesses of the "hot" men. The bitter controversy set 
forth in George Whitefield's Journal and Charles Chauncy's Seasonable 
Thoughts was one not only between the men of reason and the men of 
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feeling, but also one between the gentry and the commonalty. This ex- 
plains the aversion of New England settlers against having their West- 
ern Reserve become another " burnt-over district ". It likewise explains 
the friction further south between " the quality " and the " poor whites ", 
as implied in the constant references among the ranters to deists and 
rationalists, " genteel " people and the " silk and satin " group. 

Thus the author misses the significance of the rationalism of that 
day. The deist is defined as the denier of dogmatic Christianity. That 
is too negative. The deist positively prided himself as being a repre- 
sentative of the age of reason, and as able to explain away the super- 
natural. So there should be added to the bibliography certain natural- 
istic interpreters of a century ago. Such were Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
the " Zoonomic " School in his Influence of Physical Causes upon the 
Moral Faculty, James Fishback in his Philosophy of Mind in Respect to 
Religion, and various writers in the United States, Columbian, and 
Philadelphia Magazines upon the excesses of enthusiasm, religious 
melancholy, and the connection between camp-meetings and illegitimacy. 

This sinister side of revivalism is neglected in the chapter on Re- 
sults, while that on the Phenomena, psychologically considered, is quite 
inadequate. Some foreign authorities, like Carpenter and Maudsley, 
are antiquated. Other, native, writers are omitted. Such are Leuba, 
Starbuck, and especially Cutten, who identifies the revival counties and 
lynching counties of Kentucky. 

WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington 

Chauncey Ford. Volume VI., 1816-1819. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xxvii, 573.) 

When Adams made up his mind to accept the post of Secretary of 
State in President Monroe's cabinet, he took what was in many respects 
the most important step in his career. The appointment was not unex- 
pected, for intimations had come from one source or another that he 
was likely to be the choice of the new President. A man of more 
buoyant ambition and more eager vision would have been elated at the 
distinction and the prospect which it opened. Adams took this, like all 
his honors, with cold sobriety, with much searching of heart, and with 
a deep sense of personal obligation. How far he allowed himself to 
peer into the future his letters do not reveal. He might have reflected 
that the office had been in two instances a stepping-stone to the presi- 
dency, but there is no evidence that he indulged in dreams of further 
preferment. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Adams assumed his portfolio with 
more ample equipment than any secretary before or after him. That 
he had the making of a great minister of foreign affairs, this volume of 
letters makes clear beyond a peradventure. He brought to his task a 
nationalism not less deep, though less ardent, than Clay's, an unrivalled 



